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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(Continued from our last) 





[In order to render our examination of Mr. Coventry's 
interesting work as complete and satisfactory as possible, 
we shall lay before our readers the following desultory 
(xtracts from the Liverpool Mercury.] 


When we last week introduced this subject to the notice 
of our readers, we promised to enter more fully into a 
critical examination of Mr. Coventry’s book through the 
literary department of the next Kaleidoscope. In conse- 
quence of this pledge, we have perused the work with the 
most scrupulous and unbiassed attention; and the result 
of our examination appeared in our minor work of last 
Tuesday. One point, however, which bears strongly 
upon the question, had eluded our notice; and as we 
deem the final settlement of this long-pending inquiry an 
important desideratum, for reasons which we shall pre- 
sently state, we resume the subject here, availing our- 
selves of the greater portion of the remarks which have 
already appeared in the Kaleidoscope, to which we shall 
append such observations as have occurred to us since 


our first perusal of the work under review. 


The editor of a periodical journal entitled ‘‘ The News 
of Literature and Fashion,” in his publication of June the 
25th, after admitting that the claims of Lord George Sack- 
ville to the authorship of the letters of Junius appear to 
him better founded than that of any other individual, 
concludes in these words, ‘* but we confess the question 
appears to us one of infinitely small importance.” Now, 
with all due deference to the superior pretensions of a 
metropolitan critic, we take leave to observe, that to obtain 
a final and irrevocable judgment on this question, which 
has been pending in our literary court of chancery 
for half a century, would bea ‘‘ consummation devoutly 
to be wished;” and we will venture to add, that the so- 
lution of the problem respecting the identity of Junius 
possesses, at least, a strong negative interest, by the con- 
sequences which must result from the discovery. 

There are events destitute of any intrinsic interest what- 
ever, which acquire importance simply because the feelings 
or prejudices of mankind have attached importance to 
them. The precise period when Homer was born, and 
the exact place of his nativity, are matters of very little 
consequence ; the only circumstance of much value con- 
nected with the memory of that great poet, is his having 
produced his Illiad and Odyssey. Literati and antiqua- 
tians, however, attach mighty importance to the precise 
place, or era, of his birth; or the exact site of that Troy 
which he has immortalized. 

** a hendred cities Homer claim, when dead, 

‘Through which, when living, Homer begg’d his tread.” 
Commentaries without number have been written to solve 

these questions, in themselves of little.importance, and 
as the multiplication of such works is a positive evil, we 
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ought to feel grateful to any writer who adduces such @i- 
dence as must for ever terminate these useless controver- 
sies. . 

In like manner, if Mr. Coventry has, as we firmly be- 
lieve, settled the long-sgitated question respecting Junius, 
we owe him our acknowledgments for having terminated 
a dispute which has occasioned so useless a waste of 
the time of the public, and such an accumulation of 
literary lumber. So numerous are the books and pamphlets 
which have been put forth, with the sole object of identi- 
fying the author of Junius, that the mere enumeration of 
their titles occupies about thirty lines in the Bibliotheca 
Britannica. 

It is impossible to ascertain how many similar works 
might have pestered the public had not our author in- 
terposed, by removing the veil behind which the author of 
Junius’ Letters has remained concealed for half a century. 
Thanks, however, to the penetration and perseverance of 
Mr. Coventry, no critie, in future, need fatigue himself 
and the public with guesses and hypotheses ¢o disprove 
what, in our opinions, is now as satisfactorily demon- 
strated as any moral proposition can possibly be. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Coventry, where he says, 
speaking of Lord George,—‘* His interview, also, with 
Lord Mansfield, a few days previous to bis death, is an- 
other extraordinary circumstance, which cannot be ac- 
counted for on any other supposition than the sense he 
entertained of the injury his pen had inflicted on that 
nobleman, and his unwillingness to leave the world with- 
out making him some acknowledgment.” 

Lerd George had had no personal acquaintance with 
Lord Mansfield since the Minden affair; yet, when he 
was dying, we find him sending for Lord Mansfield, 
and soliciting his forgiveness for any injustice of which, 
**in the fluctuation of politics, or the heat of party,” 
he might have been guilty towards him.— These cir- 
cumstances, and many other particulars in the life 
of Lord George Sackville, are related in a very interest- 
ing manner in the Memoirs of his own Life, by Cum- 
berland, the dramatic writer, who was secretary to Lord 
George, and lived with his patron and friend in the closest 
intimacy. Lord Viscount Sackville was at his seat at 
Stoneland,”near Tunbridge Wells, during the period of 
his last illness. Lord Manstield happened to ‘he the 
Wells at that time, and it was Cumberland himself who 
conveyed to him Lord Viscount Sackville’s request that 
he would favour bim with an interview. 

Mr. Coventry very properly adduces specimens of the 
handwriting of Junius, and of that of Lord George Sack- 
ville, as corroborating testimonies in favour of their identity. 
There is, certainly, a very considerable resemblance in 
character; but we are inclined to think that no very de- 
cided inference can be deduced, from a comparison between 
the handwriting of a young man, in a careless and unstu. 
died cotrenpandeies with his friend, and that of a person 
of fifty yeurs of age, carefully transcribing the manuscripts 
to be transmitted to his printer, and influenced by the 
most cogent motives for concealment. 

Our space is too limited to allow us to follow the author 
through all his researches and comparisons; but we can- 
not refrain from citing one of his concluding arguments 





in favour of Lord George Sackville being the author of 





Junius. 


‘+ A few days after Junius’s violent letter to the Duke 
of Grafton, Mr. Woodfall received a most extraordinary 
letter from his correspondent, wherein he says, */ really 
doubt whether I shall writeany more under this signature. 
I am weary of attacking a set of brutes whose writings are 
too dull to furnish me even with the materials of con- 
tention, and whose measures are too gross and direct to be 
the subject of argument, or to require illustration.” 

*** That Swinney is a wretched, but a dangerous fool. 
He had the impudence to goto Lord George Sackville, 
whom he had never spoken to, and to ask him whether or 
no he was the author of Junius—take cure of him.’ 

** * Whenever you have any thing to communicate to 
me, let the hint [ thus, C at the usual place, and s0 
direct to Mr. John Fretley, where it is absolutely impos- 
sible I should be known.’ ; 

‘* From a perusal of this letter, eight distinct questions 
arise : 

*¢1, Why should Junius think of altering his signature ? 

** 2, How could Junius know that Swinney had called 
upon Loid George Sackville ? 

** 3. How could Junius know that Swinney had never 
before spoken to Lord George Sackville ? 

*¢4. Why should Junius alter the direction of Mr. 
John Middleton to Mr. John Fretley, in consequence of 
Swinney’s call ? 

**5. How could this alteration operate so that he could 
not possibly be known ? 

** 6. What difference could it make to Junius, Swinney 
having called upon a wrong person ? 

“7. Would not Junius, who was so anxious to preserve 
strict secrecy, have rejoiced at Swinney’s mistake, instead 
of being angry with him ? 

** g, Je not the language used by Junius, in king of 
Swinney, directly in unison with Lord George Sackville's 
language to Mr. Luttrell in the House of Commons, 
where the word ‘ wretched’ occurs in both instances ? 

** The internal evidence of the communication to Mr, 
Woodfall, which gives rise to the above queries, in my 
Opinien cannot be satisfactorily explained in any other 
way than that Junius and Lord George Sackville were 
one and the same person.” tt 





ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 


ESSAY V. 





Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


A considerable portion of merit is due to the Royal poet 
D. Alfonso, the patron of literature and the sciences. 
He was the tenth King of Castile. He held his court at 
Toledo, and on account of his learning was surnamed Ei 
Subio, (the Wise.) It was he who formed the famous As- 
tronomical Tables which are still carefully preserved in the 
Cathedral of Seville. He perfected the Spanish code, 
called Las Siete Partidas, because it is divided into seven 
parts, corresponding to the seven letters which compose 
the name of Alfonso. He introduced the national lan- 
guage into all the acts of judicature and public writ- 
ings. This example was soon imitated in England by 
Edward the Third. A great number of works were, by 
his order, translated into the Castilian language. Not 
content with lavishing immense sums for the improve. 
ment of the sciences, he himself set a successful example 
of study. Unhappily, he could not in his writings rise 
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superior to the taste and spirit of his age. Among the 
works of this great man there is a very singular one, 
which is in the Royal library of Madrid, and which was 
composed in 1272. Jt is a pocm, or rather a treatise on 
the philosopher's stone, written in magic characters. It 
is thought that this book belonged to the Marquis of Vil- 
Jena, and that it was among the number of those saved by 
the Bishop of Segovia. Giles Gonzalez de Avila, in his 
history of the church of Seville, hos given, in Spanish 
verse, the introduction to this work, entitled Thesoro. 
The Royal poet declares in it, that he had invited over a 
famous chymist of Alexandria, in Egypt, to teach him 
the art of making gold; that they both practised it toge- 
ther; and that he acquired, by this means, a perfect know- 
ledge of the philosopher's stone. Might not this stone, 
that he pretended to have found, have been an alle. 
gory, under which he wished to persuade his subjects 
and the neighbouring nations that be had a supernatural 
power? 

Alfonso was author of a great number of works. In 
the Royal library of Toledo there is a manuscript of paper 
in Spanish, on volume folio, cuntaining only his miscel- 
laneous works. ‘Ilicre is in the same volume a trea- 
treatise upon the purgatory of St. Patrick, in Ireland. 
This is perhaps the origin of the famous vision of Odae- 
nius, which is related by some Irish historians. They also 
attribute to Alfonso the introduction of paper into Chris. 
tian Spain. But it appears that the Mahometans previ- 
ously knew the use of it; for Sarmiento assures us that 
he saw a paper manuscript dated 1261. ‘The political ca- 
reer of this prince, was less furtunate than his literary one. 
Competitor with Richard, Duke of Cornwall, for the im- 
perial crown, he had the misfortune to see his rival pre- 
ferred to him. His pretended discovery of the philoso. 
pher’s stone could not furnish him with sufficient gold 
for the necessary gifts. He was, therefore, obliged to im- 
pose heavy taxes on his subjects. ‘The latter became tired 
with seeing their monarch more occupied with the course 
of the stars than with the prosperity of his kingdom :— 
they revolted. His second son, D. Sancho, placed him- 
self at their head, and deprived the astrologer of his 
crown. It is this same D. Sancho who lessened, in some 
degree, the shame of this triumph, by more glorious vic- 
tories over the Moors, and who, in history, has acquired 
the surname of £1 Bravo. 

The Prince D. Manual, cousin to the unfortunate 
Alfonso, cultivated poetry with equal success. His 
piece, called El Conde Lucanor, published by Argote of 
Molina, is composed of forty-nine tales, each of which 
terminates by a short moral. The poems of this prince 
are in general more correct than those of D. Alfonso. 

About this time flourished a poet remarkable for his 
singularity and satires. His works had, for a long time, 
escaped all the researches of biographers, and were at last 
discovered by Louis Velasquez, chevalier of the order of 
St. James. We speak of John Ruys, Archdeacon of Hita, 
who lived in 1330. His manuscripts are in the library 
of Toledo. His principal performance is a satirical one, a 
contest between Carnival and Lent. To give an analysis 
of this strange production, would scarcely prove accept- 
able to the reader. Like many others of the same era, or 
of an era immediately subsequent, it is a religious alle. 
gory, in which Ash Wednesday, Breakfast, Love, and the 
Flesh, act subordinate parts to the heroes above-mentioned. 
Such a work may amuse children, and those who are 
scarcely one degree above children,—the people of a dark 
and barbarous age; but to a modern it would assuredly 
be disgusting, did it not present a curious, and probably 
a faithful, picture of the manners of the times. But the 
Spanish, and even some French critics, have pretended to 
discover in it traces of a mighty genius; and yet after 
all they are obliged to confess that a considerable portion 
of it is perfectly unintelligible. Judging from the speci- 
men in Sarmiento, we have no wish to see any more of the 
Archdeacon, 

About the end of the fourteenth century D. Pedro Lo. 





pez de Ayala flourished. He left to history, as well as to 
poetry, several precious monuments. He translated Livy 
about the time that the learned Benedictine, Peter Ber- 
chorius, rendered the same service to France. Ayala also 
translated, from the Latin, the treaty of Boetius, De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae, and that of Isidore, De Summo 
Bono; frogn the Italian, the Fall of Princes, by Bocacio, 
and the history of Troy by Guido Colonna. He lived 
under fopr kings, Peter, Henry If. John I. and Henry III. 
of whose reigns he wrote chronicles. Those of the three 
first have been printed; but that of Henry the Third re- 
mains in manuscript, in the convent of St. Martin, at 
Madrid. There is in the manuscript an original letter of 
Bajazet to Henry the Third. It is worthy of preservation 
for having occasioned the famous embassy which the lat- 
ter sent to Tamerlane, and of which Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo was the bearer. Argote de Molina has published 
a very curious account of it, Ayala is reproached for 
having shown a guilty partiality for Henry of Transta- 
mare, in his rebellion against his*brother Peter, surnamed 
the Cruel, whom the latter assassinated with his own 
hand, and afterwards succeeded, The true chronicle of 
Peter was written by John of Castro, Bishop of Jedin, but 
it was suppressed by the partisans of Henry, when he was 
established on the throne. 

Among the authors whe distinguished themselves about 
the end of the fourteenth century, there are few who 
joined, like Ayala, a taste for history to that of poetry. 
Father Sarmientg calls this epoch the age of Spanish 
chronicles, from the great number of those which remain. 
It is very common to see these studies allied. The first 
poems in almost all countries are recitals, in verse, of the 
events of the times. The infancy of Spanish poetry, of 
which this chapter is but a brief view, resembles, in this 
respect, that of other nations. 

When the poems mentioned in the present chapter 
appeared, little was known of the great models of antiquity ; 
and the Castilian writers may be said to have invented 
the art to which they applied themselves with so much 
emulation. This consideration may serve as an excuse 
for a style generally monotonous, and never rising higher 
than what we call prose in rhyme. Yet through the ob 
scurity and often puerility of their compositions, sparks of 
genius are frequently visible, and many sound maxims of 
morality and policy make some amends for poverty of 
imagination, and especially of feeling. The defects of 
their writings must be attributed not so much to the wri- 
ters as to the age,—an age covered with darkness, and des- 
titute of good standards of imitation. At such an age, the 
Spaniards were certainly as mucly advanced in the progress 
of civilization as the inhabitants of any other country, 
Italy alone excepted; and the only rational criterion by 
which their literary merit can be estimated, is to compare 
it with that of other nations at the same period. 

ee 

MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 


(Continued from our last.) 


[We gave, last week, some extracts from this book, as 
we found them selected in The Literary Gazette. We 
had not then seen the work itself. We have since had an 
opportunity of perusing a considerable portion of it, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most curious, in- 
teresting, and valuable publication which has appeared for 
many years. We know not, indecd, where we could find 
such graphic illustrations of the manners, customs, amuse- 
ments, and habits, of the age in which Mr. Pepys lived : 
and the whole is cescribed with such unaffected simplicity, 
such unstudied minuteness of detail, that the reader seems 
to be his companion, and to sce and converse with all that 
he describes and every person he mentions. Having borne 
this testimony to the peculiar merits of these most enter- 
taining volumes, and, as they are not yet regularly before 
the public, we shall proceed to gratify our readers by afew 
more extracts, selected from those which we find in The 
Liierary Gazette of this day.]—London Courier. 


a 
(FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


+ Dec. 26, 1662,.—-T’o the Wardrobe. Hither come Mr. 





Battersby ; and we falling into discourse of a new book of 
drollery in use, called Hudibras, I would needs go to find 
it out, and met with it at the Temple: cost me 2s. 6d. 
But when I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the 
Presbyter Knight going to the wars, that I am ashamed of 
its and, by and by, meeting at Mr. Townshend’s at din- 
ner, I sold it to him for 18d. 

*¢ Feb. 1662-3.—To Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and it bein 
too soon to go to dinner, I walked up and down, and look 
upon the outside of the new theatre building in Covent- 
garden, which will be very fine. And so to a bookseller’s 
in the strand, and there bought Hudibras again, it on 
certainly some ill humour to be so against that which al 
the world cries up to be the example of wit; for which I 
am resolved once more to sead him, and see whether I can 
find it or no. : 

** Nov. 28, 1663.-To Paul’s Church-yard, and there 
looked upon the second part of Hudibras, which I buy 
not, but borrow to read, to see if it be as good as the first, 
which the world cried so mightily up, though it hath not 
a good liking in me, though I had tried it but twice or 
three times reading to _— myself to think it witty. 

**Dec. 10.—T'o St. Paul’s Church-yard, to my book- 
seller’s, and could not tell whether to lay out my money 
for books of pleasure, as plays, which my nature was most 
earnest in; but at last, after seeking Chaucer, Dugdale’s 
History of Paul’s, Stow’s London, Gesner, History ‘of 
Trent, besides Shakspeare, Jonson, and Beaumont’s plays, 
I last chose Dr. Fuller’s Worthys, the Cabballa, or Col- 
lections of Letters of State, and a little book, Delices de 
Hollande, with another little book or two, all of good use 
or serious pleasure; and Hudibras, both parts, the book 
now in greatest fashion for drollery, though I cannot, I 
confess, see enough where the wit lies. My mind being 
thus settled, I went by link home, and so to my office, and 
to read in Rushworth; and so home to supper and to bed. 
Calling at Wotton’s, my shoe-maker’s, to day, he tells 
me that Sir H. Wright is dying; and that Harris is come 
to the Duke’s house agains and of a rare play to be 
acted this week of Sir William Davenant’s. The story of 
Henry the Eighth with all his wives,” 

Another celebrated literary person is, among several 
other memoranda, thus spoken of: 

** Nov. 5th, 1665.—By water to Deptford, and there 
made a visit to Mr. Evelyn, who, among other things, 
showed me most excellent painting in little ; in distemper, 
Indian incke, water colours ; graving; and, above all, the 
whole secret of mezzotinto, and the manner of it, which is 
very pretty, and good things done with it. He read to me 
very much also of his discourse he hath been many years, 
and now is about, Gardenage ; which will be a most noble 
and pleasant picce. He read me a part of a play or two 
of his making, very good, but not as he conceits them, {£ 
think, tobe. Heshowed ne his Hortus Hyemalis : leaves 
laid up in a book of*several plants kept dry, which pre- 
serve colour, however, and look very finely, better than an 
herball. In fine, a most excellent person he is, and must 
be allowed a little for a little conceitedness; but he may 
well be so, being a man so much above others. He read 
me, though with too much gusto, some little poems of his 
own that were not transcendent, yet one or two very pretty 
8 pe among others, of a lady looking in at 2 grate, 
and being pecked at by an eagle that was there. 

*¢24th.—Visited Mr. Evelyn, where most excellent dis- 
course with him; among other things he showed me a 
lieger of the Treasurer of the Navy, his great grandfather, 
just 100 years old; which I seemed mighty fond of, and 
he did present me with it, which I take as a great rarity ; 
and he hopes to find me more, older than it. He also 
showed me several letters of the old Lord of Leicester’s, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, under the very handwriting of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
others, very venerable names. But, Lord! how poorly, 
methinks, they wrote in those days, and in what plain un- 
cut paper.” 

After all, however, the literature mentioned by Pepys 
does not bear a proportion to other subjects, but may be 
called scanty: we can add but few more instances: 

*© 1667, Aug. 10th.—Sir John Denham’s Poems are 
going to be all printed together ; and, among others, some 
new things; and among them he showed me a copy of 
verses of his upon Sir John Minnes’s going heretofore to 
Bullogne to eat a pig. Cowly, he tells me, is dead; who, 
it seems, was a mighty civil, serious man; which I did not 
know before. 

*¢12th.—To my bookseller’s, and did buy Scott’s Dis- 
course of Witches; and do hear Mr. Cowly mightily la- 
mented (his death) by Dr. Ward, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Dr. Bates, who were standing there, as the best 
poet of our nation, and as good a man. 

**Sept. 1688.—To my booksellers for ‘ Hobbs’ Levia- 
than,’ which is now mightily called for; and what was 
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heretofore sold for 8s. I now give 24s. at the second hand, 
and is sold for 30s., it being a book the Bishops will not 
let be printed again.” J , ‘ 
We turn from letters to theatricals, respecting which 
the entries are very numerous and very entertaining. Mr. 
Pepys was a great play-goer, and his remarks on the first 
nights of plays, which now constitute our ancient drama, 
will be read with much interest; they also incidentally 
serve happily to illustrate the manners of the times :-— 
‘61660. August 18th.—Captain Ferrers took me and 
Creed to the Cockpitt play, the first that [ have had time 
to see since my coming from sea, * The Loyal Subject’* 
where one Kinaston,+ a boy, acted as the Duke’s sister, 
but made the loveliest lady I ever saw in my life. _ 
*¢QOct. 11th.—In the Park we met with Mr. Salisbury, 
who took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to see * The 
Moore of Venice,’ which was well done. Burt acted the 
Moore ; by the same token, a very pretty lady that sat by 


‘‘Nov. 20th.—Mr. Shepley and I to the play-house 
near Lincoln’s Inn-fields (which was formerly Gibbon’s 
tennis-court) where the play of ‘ Beggars’ Bush’} was 
newly begun; and so we went in and saw it well acted: 
and here I saw the first time one Moone,§ who is said to 
be the best actor in the world, lately come over with the 
King, and indeed it is the finest play-house, I believe, that 
ever was in England. 

** Dec. 31st.—In Paul’s Church-yard I bought the play 
of Henry the Fourth, and so went to the new theatre and 
saw it acted; but my expectation being too great, it did 
not please me, as otherwise I believe it would; and my 
having a book, I believe, dic spoil it a little. 

* Jan. 3d, 1660=1.—To the Theatre, where was acted 
* Beggars’ Bush,’ it being very well done; and here the 
first time that I ever saw women come upon the stage. 

‘¢ 7th.-Tom and I, and my wife, to the Theatre, and 
there saw * The Silent Woman.’ Among other things 
here, Kinaston the boy had the good turn to appear in 
three shapes: first, as a poor woman in ordinary clothes, 
te please Morose; then in fine clothes, as a gallant; and 
in them was clearly the prettiest woman in the whole house; 
and lastly, as a man; and then likewise did appear the 
handsomest man in the house. ; 

*¢ 28d.—To the Red Bull (where I had not been since 
playscome up again) up to the tireing-room, where strange 
the confusion and disorder that there is among them in 
fitting themselves, especially here, where the clothes are 

ery poore, and the actors but common fellowes. At last 

nto the pitt, where I think there was not above ten more 
than myself, and not one hundred in the whole house. 
And the play, which is called * All’s lost by Lust,’|] poorly 
done; and with so much disorder; among others, in the 
musique-room the boy that was to sing a song, not singing 
it right, his master fell about his ears and beat him so, that 
it put the whole house in an uproar., 

s¢ July 2d.—Went to Sir William eee age: Opera ; 
this being the fourth day that it hath begun, and the first 
that I have seen it. T'o-day was acted the second part of 
* The Siege of Rhodes.’** We staid avery great while for 
the King and the Queen of Bohemia. And by the break- 
ing of a board over our heads, we had a great deal of dust 
fell into the ladies’ necks and the men’s haire, which made 
good sport. The King being come, the scene opened; 
which indeed is very fine and magnificent, and well acted, 
all but the Eunuche, who was so much out that he was 
hissed off the stage. 

‘© Dec. 16th.—A fter dinner to the Opera, where there was 
a new play (Cutter of Coleman-sttéet), made in the year 
1698, with reflections much upon the late times; and it 
being the first time the pay was doubled, and so to save 
money, my wife and I went into the gallery, and there sat 
and saw very well; and a very good play it is. It seems 
of Cowley’s making. 

‘* Feb. 5th, 1662.—To the Play-house, and there saw 
‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ very well done. And 





“* A Tragi-comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

+ Edward Kynaston, engaged by Sir W. Davenant in 1660 
to perform the principal female characters: he afterwards as- 
sumed the male onesin the first parts of tragedy, and continued 
on the stage till the end of King William’s reign. The period 
of his death is not known.” 

“¢ ¢The Beggars’ Bush,’ a comedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

“*§ Mohun, or Moone, the celebrated actor, who had borne 
a Major’s commission in the King’sarmy. ‘The period of his 
death is uncertain.” 

«*) A Tragedy, by W. Rowley.” 

«* ¥ Sir William Davenant, the celebrated dramatic writer 
and patentee of the Duke’s Theatre, in Lincoln's Innefields. 
Ob. 1668, aged 64.” 
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| here also I did look long upon my Lady Castlemaine, who, 
notwithstanding her sickness, continues a great beauty. 

** March 1.—To the Opera, and there saw * Romeo and 
Juliet,’ the first time it was ever acted. I am resolved to 
go no more to see the first time of acting, for they were all 
of them out more or less.” 

The following may also be received as strongly display- 
ing the manners of the times: 

** I to Sir George Carteret’s, to dinner; where Mr. Cof- 
ferer Ashburnham ; who told a good story of a prisoner's 
being « d at Salisbury for a small matter. While 
he was on the bench with his father-in-law, Judge Richard- 
son, and while they were considering to transport him to 
save his life, the fellow flung a great stone at the Judge, 
that missed. him, but broke through the wainscoat. Upon 
this he had his hand cut off, and was hanged presently.” 

The following noble anecdote shows the spirit of our 
brave tars, even when they were generally so ill paid, ill 
commanded, and ill disciplined : 

“* Invited to Sir Christopher Mings’ funeral, but find 
them gone to church. However I into the church (which 
is a faire large church and a great chapel) and there heard 
the service, and staid till they buried him, and then out. 
And there met with Sir W. Coventry (who was there out 
of _— generosity, and no person of quality there but he) 
and went with’ him into his coach, and being in it with 
him there happened this extraordinary case,—one of the 
most romantique that ever I heard of in my life, and 
could not have believed, but chat I did see it; which was 
this :—A bout a dozen able, lusty, proper men come to the 
coach-side with tears in their eyes, and one of them that 
spoke for the rest begun and said to Sir W. Coventry, 
‘ We are here a dozen of us, that have long known and 
loved, und served our. dead commander, Sir Christopher 
Mings, and have now done the last office of laying him in 
the ground. We would be glad we had any other to offer 
after him, and in revenge of him. All we have is our 
lives; if you will please to get his Royal Highness to give 
us a fire-ship among us all, here are a dozen of us, out of 
all which choose you one to be commander, and the rest 
of us, whoever he is, will serve him; and, if possible, do 
that which shall show our memory of our dead com- 
mander, and our revenge.’ Sir W. Coventry was here- 
with much moved (as well as I, who could hardly abstain 
from weeping) and took their names, and so parted ; tell- 
ing me that he would move his Royal Highness as in a 
thing very extraordinary... The truth is, Sir Christopher 
Mings was a very stout man, and a man of great parts, 
and most excellent tongue among ordinary men; and, as 
Sir W. Coventry says, could have been the most useful 
man at such a pinch of time as.this. He was come into 
great renowne here at home, and more abroad in the West 
Indys. He had brought his family into a way of being 

reat; but dying at this time, his memory and name (his 
ather being always and at this day a shoemaker, and his 
mother a hoyman’s daughter, of which he was used fre- 
quently to boast) will be quite forgot in a few months, as 
if he had never been, nor any of his name be the better by 
it; he having not had time to will any estate, but is dead 
poor rather than rich.” 











» Mtoqraphical Notices. 


THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 

Or OWEN ROBERTS, Mariner, 
A native of Anglesey, North Wales, now residing at No. 24, 
Chapel-street, Liverpool, who has been upwards of forty voyages 
to sea, sixteen of which have been to the Coast of Africa. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
—= 

We have frequently been solicited to lay before the 
public the following narrative, in the hope that it may be 
the means of ‘* smoothing the pillow” of an old weather- 
beaten sailor, in his declining years. We shall give the 
story verbatim et literate, in the words of the author, as 
the work of revision would be no very light task. Owen 
Roberts is now in the 87th year of his age, is totally blind, 
and led about by his wife, nearly as aged as himself. She 
pays the most praiseworthy attention to her husband; and 
they are a very interesting couple. 





In the year 1758 I made my first voyage, which was to 
the coast of Africa, in theship Prince Henry, commanded 
by Captain Chaffers, when we sold our slaves at Barbadoes, 
and took in a cargo for Londen, where we arrived the day 
that George JI. died. My second voyage wag in the above 


sequence of a dispute betwixt the traders and the captain’ 
that we were almost starved to death for want of provisions, 
and a great many of our crew died. On the middle pas- 
sage we fell in with a Spanish galleon, laden with money 
from South America, which we engaged ; but in the action 
one of our guns burst, and disabled so many of our men, 
amongst whom was the chief mate, that she, seeing the 
confusion we were in ‘gre accident, got her tacks aboard 
and made her escape. We sold our slaves at Point-a-Petre, 
in the Grand Tier. The river Sall parts the above place 
and Guadaloupe. 

I went next in a sugar drogger, called the Mary Ann, 
Captain Rimmer, and was at several islands. After that 
[ sailed with that brave commander, Captain Bartley, a 
privateering, on board the Charming Jenny, out of Bridge 
Town, Barbadoes. 

My next voyage was in the Benga, Captain Glover, from 
Barbadoes to Philadelphia. I lett her at the latter place, 
and engaged myself as captain of a shallop, that sailed up 
and down the Delaware; her name was George the Third. 

The next ship I went on board was the Hannah, Henry 
Stiles, commander, bound to Madeira. After leaving the 
Hannah, I sailed in the Sally, Captain William Taylor ; 
a chartered vessel, bound to the Senegal, from thence to 
Portsmouth, from Portsmouth to Senegal again, and sold 
the ship there. 

I then went on board the General Ward, Benjamin 
Doley, commander, laden with slaves. We sold our slaves 
at Dominica, and sailed from thence to London, and from 
London I came to Liverpool. I then went in the ship 
John, Jacob Nelson, commander, bound to Kingston, 
Jamaica; from thence back to Liverpool. I sailed next 
in the Susannah, Captain Alexander Witherspoon, to 
Potomac River, Virginia, and came again to Liverpool. 

I sailed next in the Africa, Captain John Tittle, bound 
to the coast of Africa for slaves. While on the coast, we 
slaved several vessels by contract, besides ourown. We 
sold our slaves at Grenada. On our homeward-bound pas- 
sage, in about five days before we made Cape Clear, we 
had the misfortune to carry our main and mizen mast 
overboard, when I and five more men, who where close 
reefing the main-topsail, were thrown overboard, and three 
poor souls lost their lives; at last, with great diffculty, we 
got the ship safe to Liverpool. 

The next ship was the Hilary, —_ Thomas Bragg, 
bound to Kingston, Jamaica; at which place I left her, 
and entered on board his Majesty’s oe Achilles, of 64 
guns, commanded by Captain Collins. Ve cruised in the 
West Indies for thirteen months, and then returned to 
Portsmouth. I was then discharged from her. and went 
up to London, where I shipped myself on board the Susan- 
nah, for the Mediterranean, with a pass for two yearse 

The first places we touched at were Ancona and Trieste, 
in the Gulph of Venice, from thence we sailed past the 
burning mountain, having on board a cargo for Constan- 
tinople. We passed the upper castle on the right hand, 
where old Troy stood, which stood a memorable siege of 
twenty-four years. The entrance of the Dardanelles is 
guarded by great fortifications on both right and left, and 
the current always runs about two and a half knots an 
hour, downwards, from the Black Sea. The grand Seig- 
nior’s palace is on the left hand going into Constantino fe 
harbour, and the Gulph of the Black Sea on the right. 
In this country I traded near two years. 

I have seen where the brazen man stood, which was so 
large that ships passed between his legs; this celebrated 
wonder of the world was blown down in a great storm. I 
was also at Alexandria, in Egypt, about seventy miles 
from Grand Cairo, at which place I saw an Egyptian who 
had a serpent which followed him like a dog, and played 
and fondled with him, without attempting either to sting 
or bite him. 

While we were at Alexandria, three of us, in a drunken 
frolic, hired an ass to carry us to Pompey’s Pillar. We 
had not proceeded far before we lost ourselves on the sands, 
but at last we met some of the natives, and I understand. 
ing a little of their language, inquired the road ; with great 
difficulty we found it. The pillar is built upon the sea 
shure, at the place where Pompey, the great Roman con- 
ueror, landed, after he had been defeated by Cwsar ; 
ompey flying into Feynt for protection, was instantly 
murdered the moment he landed, in sight of his wife, who 
escaped. The pillar is one piece of marble, of a sur- 
prising height, and very beautiful. I measured the base 
of it, which is four yards round, and I cut some marks on 
4 with my penknife, in remembrance of my having been 
there. 

After I had served my term of two years, I left the Su- 
sannah, and returned to England in the ship Levant, 
Captain Barfort. 











** @* Of which Sir W. Davenant was the author.” 


vessel; ut which time we lay so long on the coast, in con- 


ET be continued.) 
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THE BLOODY VEST. 
From “Tales of the Crusaders.” 
— 

*Twas near the fair city of Benevent, 
When the sun was setting on bough and bent, 
And knights were preparing in bower and tent, 
On the eve of the Baptist’s tournament; 
When in Lincoln green a stripling gent, 
Well seeming a page by a princess sent, 
Wander'd the camp, and, still, as he went, 
Inquired for the Englishman, ‘Thomas a Kent. 


Far hath he fared, and farther must fare, 

Till he finds his pavilion nor stately nor rare,—- 
Little, save iron and stee', was there; 

And, as lacking the coin to pay armourer's care, 
With his sinewy arms to his shoulders bare, 

The good knight with hammer and “ile did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 
For the honour of St. John and his lady fair. 


«+ Thus speaks my lady,” the page said he, 

And the knight bent lowly both head and knee, 

«* She is Benevent’s princess so high in degree, 

And thou art as lowly as knight may well be— 

He that would climb so lofty a tree, 

Or epring such a gulf as divides her from thee, 

Must dare some high deed, by which all men may see 
His ambition is back'd by high chivalrie. 


* Therefore thus speaks my lady,” the fair page he said, 
And4 the knight lowly louted with hand and with head, 
* Fling aside the good armour in which thou art clad, 
And don thou this weed of her night-gear instead, 

For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle of thread; 

And charge, thus attired, in the tournament dread, 
And fight as thy wont is where most blood is shed, 

And bring honour away, or reinain with the dead.” 


Untroubdled in his look, and untroubled in his breast, 
The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently hath kissd; 
** Now blessed be the moment, the messenger be blest ! 
Much honour do I hold me in my lady's high behest; 
And say unto my lady in this dear night-weed dress'd, 
To the firmest armed champion | will not vail my crest, 
But if I live and bear me well ’tis her turn to take the test.* 
Nere, gentles, ends the foremost fytte of the Lay of the Bloody 
Vest. 
FYTTE @#COND. 
The Baptist’s fair morrow beheld gallant feate— 
There was winning of honours, and losing of seats— 
There was hewing with faichions, and splintering of staves, 
The victors won glory, the vanquish’d won graves. 
O, many a knight there fought bravely and weil, 
Yet one was accounted his peers to excel, 
And ‘twas he whose sole armour on body and breast, 
Seam'd the weed of a damsel when boune four her rest. 


There were some dealt hii wounds that were bloody and sore, 
But others respected his plight and forbore. 

** It is some oath of honour,” they said, “ and I trow 

'T were unknightly to slay him achieving his vow.” 

Then the Prince, for his sake, bade the tournament cease, 

He flung down his warder, the trumpets sung peace; 

Aud the judges declare, and competitors yield, 

That the Knight of the Night-gear was first In the field. 


The feast it was nigh, and the mass it was nigher, 

When befure the fair Princess low louted a squire, 

And delivered a garment unseemly to view, 

With sword-cut and spear-thrust, all hack’d and piere’d thro’: 
Ali rent and all tattered, all clotted with blood, 

With foam of the horses, with dust, and with mud: 

Not the point of that lady's small finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied and clean. 


* This token my master, Sir Thomas a Kent, 

Restores to the Princess of fair Benevent ; 

He that climbs the tall tree hus won right to the fruit, 
Ne that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his sult; 
Through life’s utmost peril the prize I have won, 

And now must the faith of my mistress be shown; 

F or she who prompts knights on such danger to run, 


“* | restore, says my master, the garment I’ve worn. 

And I claim of the Princess to don it in turn; 

For its stains and its rents she should prize it the more, 
Since by shame ‘tis unsullied, though crimson’d with gore.’ ’ 
Then deep blush'd the Princess—yet kiss’d she and press’d 
The blood-spotted robe to her lips and her breast. 

**Go tell my true knight, church and chamber shall show 

If 1 value the blood on this garment or no.” 


And when it was time for the nobles to pass 

In solemn procession to minster and mass, 

The first walk’d the Princess in purple and pall, 

But the blood-besmear’d night-robe she wore over all; 
And eke, in the hall, where they all sat at dine, 

When she knelt to her father and proffer’d the wine, 
Over all her rich robes and state jewels, she wore 
That wimple unseemly bedabbled with gore. 


Then lords whisper’d ladies, as well you may think, 

And ladies replied with nod, titter, and wink; 

And the Prince, who in anger and shame had Jook’d down, 
Turn’'d at length to his daughter, and spoke with a frown; 
** Now since thou hast publish’d thy folly and guilt, 

E’en atone with thy hand for the blood thou hast spilt; 
Yet sore for your boldness you both will repent, 

When you wander as exiles from fair Benevent.” 


Then out spoke stout Thomas, in hal) where he stood, 
Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood: 

** The blood that I lost for this daughter of thine, 

1 pour’d forth as freely as flask gives its wine; 

And if for my sake she brooks penance and blame, 

Do not doubt I will save her from suffering and shame; 
And light will she reck of thy princedom and rent, 
When I hail her, in England, the Countess of Kent.” 








RED AND BLUE. 


—_— 
To this, if you can, Sir, 
Pray send me the answer ; 
For no where, as yet, have I read it,—or 
Else I'd not teaze on, 
To come to the reason :— 
The question is this, Mr. Editor,— 
They call her a ** flirt” 
Who’s lively and pert, 
And not without justice, ’tis true ; 
But then, if instead, 
They find she’s deep red,® 
Pray why do they dub her a ** Blue?"*+ 


Ss. W. 
© Deep read. 
¢ Blue stocking; a name given to pedantic female literati. 





LL 
The examination of Messrs. Sorley and Son’s School, 
46, Mount-pleasant, by the Rev. Andrew Wilson, Rev. 
Hugh Ralph, &c. took place last week, and to the state of 
which they bore the following testimony : 

“It is with much pleasure we have to state the strong im- 
pression which was made upon our minds by the admirable 
way in which the pupils of Mr. Sorley and Son acquitted 
themselves at the annual examination un Wednesday last. 
It has always appeared to us asa self-evident truth, that the 
system of educatiun adopted in a school or academy is valu- 
able only in so faras it is instrumental in educing and strength- 
ening the latent energies of the human mind; and that 
nothing can be more detrimental to youth than the cultiva- 
tion of the memory at the expense of the other faculties. We 
were extremely gratified to perceive that this truth had been 
kept distinctly in view in the method of tuition adopted by Mr. 
Sorley and Son; and that, in the examination of their pupils, 
we had the pleasure of witnessing, not a mere exhibition of the 
strength of memory, but, what is infinitely more interesting, 
the play of the mental faculties, the growth of intelligence, and 
a distinguished proficiency in those branches of knowledge 
which qualify men to act the part of wise and good citizens. 

(Signed) 
“ ANDREW Wi aon, one of the Ministers of the Scotch 
Church, Rodney-street. 

* Huon Rauew, Minister of the Scotch Church, Oldham- 

street. 

“ James Lister, Minister of Lime-street Chapel. 

“*Atzx. Hannay, M. D. 

** Liverpool, June 28, 1825.” 

The following young gentlemen obtained prizes for their 
proficiency in the vartous branches taught at the academy : 
—Masters Sidney S. Sherlock, Chas. Stewart, Saml. Ben- 
nion, Henry C. Booth, Edward Humble, James Glad- 
stone, Edward H. Roscoe, Harold H. Sherlock, Frederick 





Must aveueb his true service in front of the sun. 


Kenney, Edw. Danson, George Deane, Richard Watts.— 
See adv. 


SAE RAD I a PAE TA I SN TE RT TERPS 





White Swallow.—We have this moment before us 3 
beautiful snow-white swallow, which was shot at Woolton, 
: npg al ee ne stuffed ; and we 

ope it wi ultim eposited in the Museum of th 
Liverpool Royal intake. . 





The deception of the water represented in the Panorama 
of the City and Bay of — (now exhibiting in the Ro- 
tunda, near the New Market) is so excellent, that fre- 
quently whimsical mistakes occur. A gentleman assures 
us that the other day a numerous party were gazing at 
that part of the painting where some of the lazzaroni are 
represented diving for sea-weed, &c. ; one of them is 
coming up, pulling some into a floating-basket, and an. 
other 1s supposed to have just dived, the water is agitated, 
a we we “ sap — of the ladies were 
leaving, when one e party, deceived by the apparent 
reality of the scene, exclaimed, ‘*S tie sminwse, till 
this man comes up again.” Others have uently as- 
serted that the vessels have altered their position, &c. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


§* Ludimus efigiem belli” .........00.VIDA. 


SOLUTION TO GAME LI. 
White. 














Black. 
*1 King ....B—8 


1 Queen .....A—6-- 
2 Knight ....A—7-+4- 2 Queen .... B—7 
(by discovery ) 
3 ager «0. B—7 +3 Castle .... B—7 
4 Pawn ....D—7+ }4 King ....A—8 
(by discovery ) 
5 ye +e C—8-- 5 Custle ..,,.A—?7 
y) 
6 Kught .... B—6-+4-Mare. 
; orn, 2 Castle ....B—7 
3 Knight ....C—6 §3 Queen ....C—6 
4 a soe. D—7 \I4 Queen ..,.C—7 
y) 
5 Queen or Castle B—7-+4- Mare. 


or, 42 Knight....B—1 
3 Queen ....C—8+- 3 King ....A—7 
4 Bshup .... D—¢+-Marte. 


* If the black castle covered the check a 
ES 
e black king mov: A e white kn 
move to C 6, C8, or B 5, and, by opening ween the ane 
king the check of the white queen, give checkmate. 
¢ If either of the black castles cov. the check at C 7, 
tne Ti the black castle took the knigh pin 
e castle the it, the w! 
would checkmate at B 7. Pe ee 
i If the black castle covered the check at C 7, the white 
pawn, becoming a queen, would checkmate at D 8 
Jes of the white would be the sabe as thiss rene anes 
moves of the e same as those 
the black knight has taken the castle. — 


-_—— 
[No. L11.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in seven moves. 


Black. 
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WORDS BY MISS TAYLOR, SUGGESTED BY THE FATE OF THE UNFORTUNATE MUNGO PARK. 


—— 


SET TO ROUSSEAU'’S DREAM. 





MODERATO. 








1 
Hope no more—in peace he sleepeth ; 


All his toils and pains are 


°*Tis thine eye alone that weepeth— 
His is closed to ope no more. 
He hath es that unknown river— 
th found a Hero’s grave ; 
There his head in peace for ever 
Rests beneath the limpid wave. 


He ha 


o’er 5— 








2. 
We, like him, our barks are guidi 
Swiftly to an unknown shore: ~ 
Here, we know, is no abiding ; 
There is rest for evermore. 
Pilot through this boundless ocean, 
Lord of earth, and air, and sea ! 
Thou canst still the wild wave’s motion— 
All our hopes are fix’d on Thee. 





SPECIMENS AND PATTERNS OF DINNER SPEECHES, 
OFFERED FOR PUBLIC USE. 
—<———- 

The following whimsical article, which,is taken from 
the New Monthly Magazine, seems to have been com- 
posed on the model of one of those specimens of unintelli- 
gible oratory with which our old friend Ryley is ‘* wont 
to set the table in a roar.”—Edit. Kal, 

Dinner are extremely to our purpose. There 
might be patterns for them as coally as for the plates. Take 
the following one for returning thanks. Instead of hum- 
ming and hawing, and drawing out an unnecessary chain 
of sentences, what hinder a person of any gratitude 
from showing a proper sense of his audience's time and at- 
tention, by delivering himself with a pregnant brevity ; as 
thus :—** Gentlemen—Feel it impossible—Proudest day 
of my life—Honourable Gentleman who—Those ones 
which—-Extremely obliged—Happiness—All your heal 
in return.” If the company meet for the purpose to make 
speeches, or to compliment one another (pretty nearly the 
same thing) something longer must be allowed for the 


deed—TInspiring occasion—Illustrious friend—Head and 
heart—Thoughts which—-Considerations which-—Those 
feelings which—-All, I am sure—When I name the name 
of Jenkins (shouts of applause )—Hasten to conclude— 
Happiness to propose—Health, gentlemen of our worthy, 
illustrious, deem, independent, loyal, interesting, 
agreeable, modest, and consummate friend, Sir Thomas 
Jenkins. (Cheers—three times three.” ) 

— of Sir Thomas Jenkins.—*‘ Quite overwhelmed 
—Most unaffectedly say—Proudest day of my life—Latest 
day of my life—Heir-loom—Honourabie and admirable 
friend who—Flattering things which-——Those things which 
—Defy any man to say—Can safely say—When I look 
round me—Rank and talent—lIllustrious friend on my 
right—Incomparable friend on my left—Worthy Chair- 
man—However unworthy myself (Cheers.) All of you 

lect (deafening applause.) Cannot conclude better— 
ropose the health of our worthy, excellent, pure, upright, 
downright, indefatigable, —— + inimitable 
_ oe George Tomkins. ( Vociferous applausc—three 

ree.” ) 
Speech of Sir George Tomkins.--“‘ Cannot express— 
Feel it here—Doubly welcome—Grace this meeting— 
After eloquent speech—-Humble endeavours—Proud sen- 


EE ED 


Common, if I may use the expression—Immortal bard— 
Challenge any person—Gallant officer— Words of my ilies 
trious friend—Cannot conclude better—Pro the health 
of our truly noble, fine-hearted, fine-healed, graceful, 
useful, ornamental, high-minded, example-giving, face- 
tious and superior friend, Earl Hipkins. (Cheers—iong 
applause—three times three.” ) 

Speech of Sarl Hipkins.—‘ Totally want words— 
Highly honoured-—Deeply affected—.Bosom Carr it 
home with m hildren—Posterity—Celebration—Dis. 
plays of talent—Worthy chairman—Illustrious friends 
-—Gallant officers—-Brilliant assembly—-British nation 
(cheers )—Fair sex (continued cheers }—Under the rose (a 
laugh )—Moral order—Arguments which—Events which 
—Things which no man that—That which, I am sure, no 
gentleman that—Effects of this day—Will not take up 
your time—One word more—Presume to differ—Delight 
to agree—Sorry to be nae to hear—Long 
pulland ——— es inguished living 
writer—Homely but acute proverb—Valuable time— 
—Found at my post—Words unnecessary—English hearts 
—Bumper at —— of our worthy, solid, lite, 
thinking, drinking, impartial, indefatigable, paternal, pri. 
vate, public, plain-hearted, and prodigious chairman. ( Hi- 








sake of all parties. The following patterns would do. 
Chairman's ns Totally inadequate—-Some other 


more worthy—-Your pleasure—My modesty—-Will for 


sations—Those persons wi uestions which—Insinua- 
tions which——-Times like ours-Understandings like yours— 


otous a ce times three. Chairman returns thanks 
—New Chairman—Songi—F estivity—Late hour.” y 
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jLiterature. 
TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. 


—>- 
[PROM THE DUMFRIKS COURIER.) 





The public anxiety regarding the appearance of these 
tales ; the fretful impatiefice that but ill brooked delay ; 
together with the hints so unhandsomely thrown out, that 
a certain gentleman was getting lazy, though he continues 
to indite more books than most men are able to read, s0 
far from being derogatory to the author of ‘* Waverley,” 
ought all to be viewed as so many proofs that the sun of 
his fame still shines with undiminished splendour, and 
that in so far as the public themselves are concerned, 

« Excess of appetite grows by what it feeds on.” 
Already his works form a library of themselves; and here 
we have a proof of the truth of Hume's remark, that the 

reatest authors are also, generally, the most voluminous. 
poe de Vega, Voltaire, Shakspeare, not to mention a 
whole host of less illustrious names, were all and each 
most fruitful scribes ; but even in this respect they bear no 
sort of comparison to the mighty minstel who, in an age 
in which ** every desperate blockhead dares to write,” and 
in which new publications of every kind are poured forth 
with an abundance immeasurably beyond all example, 
still holds undivided sway—still figures as the prince of 
novelists, and who, if there be such a thing as a os lite- 
rary line, can only be said to quail toa single predecessor 
who flourished nearly two centuriesago. ‘True, the public 
have more than once felt a little disappointed ; every suc- 
ceeding romance was not deemed 60 good as ** Waverley,” 
** Guy Mannering,” ** The Antiquary,” ** Ivanhoe,” &c. 
but if ever the giant appeared to be curtailed of his proper 
dimensions, it was only when he was measured by the high 
standard he had himself established, and his readers, in 
looking round for examples of equal bone and muscle, 
speedily got reconciled to their ‘old favourite, and as 
quickly disabused of the hallucination through which they 
had passed an uncharitable judgment. In a word, the 
composer of the series of warks in question is the greatest 
phenomenon in modern times, and thou h to common 
observers his merits may not be quite so palpable as those 
of the inventor of the steam-engine, sure we are that he 
has conferred inestimable benefits on his species, in inno- 
cently beguiling the tedious hours of the sick and infirm, 
in communicating a new and gladdening impulse to the 
stream of human life, in displaying, as in a glass, not the 
future but the former destinies of the human race, and, 
above all, in periodically withdrawing one’s thoughts from 
those worldly and grovelling cares with which they are 60 
frequently beset, and so apt to be corrupted. Long, there- 
fore, may he continue to minister to the amusement, if 
not to the actual improvement of the public; long may 
he be ready with his Christmas offering of a new novel, 
even if we should be charged two guineas for it. When 

Dr. Johnson was introduced to Geo. III. his Majesty in- 
quired whether he intended to write any more books. 
** Please your Majesty,” said the Doctor, ** I think I have 
written enough.”—** And 80 would I too (was the ready 
reply of the venerable monarch) had you not written so 
well.” Now the speech ascribed to the great Icxicogra- 
pher would be still more in point if made by —, but we 
necd name no names. He who has laboured so diligently 
and long—aye, and with a degree of success that fairly 
casts every competitor into the shade, might now, or at 
any time, close his career, as the sun closes the natural 
day--that is, amidst countless numbers of admirers, who, 
although they might regret that his light had waned, 
would stil] give way to a feeling of gratitude that they had 
been permitted to bask in his beams so long. 

(FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE) 

‘The second tale in these volumes is the ** TALISMAN.” 
The narrative opens with a fine description of a solitary 
knight, Sir Kenneth of the Sleeping eopard, travelling 
over the desert near the Dead Sea, on a mission or pil- 
grimage to a famous anchorite, called the Hermit of En- 
gaddi. He is encountered by a Saracen, whom he worsts 
in the combat; and, in the spirit of those times, they 
become friends from being galane foes, and journey to- 

ether to a spring called the Diamond of the Desert. 

Their hot temperaments go frequently very nigh to cause 
a breach of truce; but an account of their encounter and 
repose will best serve to introduce them, and display their 
moods : 

** As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued to 
fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of palm- 
trees, it seemed to him as if some object was moving 
emongst them and beside them. ‘The distant form sepa- 
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rated itself from the trees, which partly hid its motions, 
and advanced towards the knight with a speed which soon 
showed a mounted horseman, whom his turban, long 
spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, on his nearer 
approach, showed to be a Saracen cavalier. ‘In the 
desert,’ saith an eastern proverb, ‘no man meets a friend.’ 
The crusader was totally indifferent whether the infidel, 
who now approached on his gallant barb, as if borne on 
the wings of an eagle, came as friend or foe—perhaps, as 
a vowed champion of the Cross, he might rather have pre- 
ferred the latter. He disengaged his lance from his saddle, 
seized it with the right hand, placed it in rest with its 
point half elevated, gathered up the reins in the left, 
waked his horse’s mettle with the spur, and ——- to en- 
counter the stranger with the calm self-confidence belong. 
ing to the victor in many contests. 

** The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs, and the 
inflection of his body, than by any use of the reins, which 
hung loose in his left hand; so that he was enabled to 
wield the light round buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, 
cubated with silver loops, which he wore on his arm, 
swinging it as if he meant to oppose its slender circle to 
the formidable thrust of the western lance. His own long 
spear was not couched or levelled like that of his antago. 
nist, but grasped by the middle with his right hand, and 
brandished at arm’s length above his head. As the cava- 
lier approached his enemy at full career, he seemed to 
expect that the Knight of the Leopard should put his 
horse to the gallop to encounter him. But the Christian 
knight, well acquainted with the customs of eastern war- 
riors, did not mean to exhaust his good horse by any 
unnecessary exertion ; and, on the contrary, made a dead- 
halt, confident that if his enemy advanced to the actual 
shock, his own weight, and that of his powerful charger, 
would give him sufficient advantage, without the addi- 
tional momentum of rapid motion. Equally sensible and 
apprehensive of such a probable result, the Saracen cava- 
lier, when he had approached towards the Christian within 
twice the length of. his lance, wheeled his steed to the left 
with inimitable dexterity, and rode twice round his anta- 
gonist, who, turning without quitting his ground, and 

resenting his front constantly to his enemy, frustrated 
is attemps to attack him on an unguarded point ; so that 
the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was fain to retreat to the 
distance of a hundred yards. A second time, like a 
hawk attacking a heron, the Moor renewed the charge, 
and a second time was fain to retreat without coming to a 
close struggle. A third time he approached in the same 
manner, when the Christian knight, desirous to terminate 
this illusory warfare, in which he might at length have 
been worn out by the activity of his focinan, sudden! 
seized the mace which hung at his saddle-bow, and, wit 
a strong hand and unerring aim, hurled it against the 
head of the Emir, for such and not less his enemy appeared. 
The Saracen was just aware of the formidable missile in 
time to interpose his light buckler betwixt the mace and 
his head; but the violence of the blow forced the buckler 
down on his turban, and though that defence also contri- 
buted to deaden its violence, the Saracen was beaten from 
his horse. Ere the Christian could avaii himself of this 
mishap, his nimble foeman sprung from the ground, and, 
calling on his horse, which instantly returned to his side, 
he leaped on his seat without touching the stirrup, and 
regained all the yer of which the Knight of the 
Leopard hoped to deprive him. But the latter had in tf€ 
meanwhile recovered his mace, and the eastern cavalier, 
who remembered the strength and dexterity with which 
he had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously out of reach of 
that weapon, of which he had so lately felt the force; 
while he showed his purpose of waging a distant warfare 
with missile weapons of his own. Planting his long spear 
in the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, he 
strung with great address a short bow, which he carried 
at his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, once more 
described two or three circles of a wider extent than for- 
merly, in the course of which he discharged six arrows at 
the Christian with such unerring skill, that the ene 
of his harness alone saved him from being wounded in as 
many places. The seventh shaft apparently found a less 
erfect part of the armour, and the Christian dropped 
eavily from his horse. But what was the surprise of the 
Saracen, when, dismounting to examine the condition of 
his prostrate enemy, he found himself suddenly within 
the grasp of the European, who had had recourse to this 
artifice to bring his enemy within his reach! Even in 
this deadly grapple, the Saracen was saved by his agility 
and presence of mind. He unloosed the sword belt, in 
which the — of the Leopard had fixed his hold, and 
thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his horse, which 
seemed to watch his motions with the intelligence of a 
human being, and again rode off. But in the last encoun- 
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ter the Saracen had lost his sword and his quiver of atrows, 
both of which were attached to the girdle, which he was 
obliged to abandon. He had also lost his turban in the 
struggle. These disadvantages seemed to incline the Mos- 
lem to a truce. He approached the Christian with hig 
right hand extended, but no longer in a menacing attitude. 

‘¢¢ There is truce betwixt our nations,’ he said, in the 
lingua franca commonly used for the purpose of commu- 
nication with the crusaders; ‘wherefore should there be 
war betwixt thee and me ?—Let there be peace betwixt 
us. 

*¢ They were now arrived at the knot of palm-trees, and 
the fountain which. welled out from beneath their shade in 
sparkling profusion. 

‘6 We have spoken of a moment of truce in the midst 
of war ; and this, a spot of beauty in the midst of a sterile 
desert, was scarce less dear to the imagination. It was a 
scene, which, perhaps, would elsewhere have deserved lit- 
tle notice; but as a single speck, in a boundless horizon, 
which promised the refreshment of shade and living water, 
these blessings, held cheap where they are common, ren- 
dered the fountain and its neighbourhood a little paradise. 
Some generous or charitable hand, ere yet the evil days of 
Palestine began, had walled in and arched over the foun- 
tain, to preserve it from being absorbed in the earth, or 
choked by the flitting clouds of dust, with which the least 
breath of wind covered the desert. The arch was now 
broken, and partly ruinous; but it still so far projected 
over, and covered in the fountain, that it excluded the sun 
in a great measure from its waters, which, hardly touched 
bya straggling beam, while all around was blazing, lay 
in a steady repose, alike delightful to the eye and the 
imagination. —— from under the arch, they were 
first received in a marble basin, much defaced indeed, but 
still cheering the eye, by showing that the place was an- 
ciently considered as a station, that the hand of man had 
been there, and that man’s accommodation had been in 
some measure attended to. The thirsty and weary travel- 
ler was reminded by these signs, that others had suffered 
similar difficulties, reposed in the same-spot, and, doubt. 
less, found their way in safety toa more fertile country. 
Again, the little scarce visible current which escaped from 
the basin, served to nourish the few trees which surrounded 
the fountain, and where it sunk into the ground and dis- 
appeared, its refreshing presence was acknowledged by a 
carpet of velvet verdure. 

‘In this delightful spot the two warriors halted, and 
each, after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his horse 
from saddle, bit, and rein, and permitted the animals to 
drink at the basin, ere they refreshed themselves from the 
fountain head, which arose under the vault. They then 
suffered the steeds to go loose, confident that their interest, 
as well as their domesticated habits, would prevent their 
straying from the pure water and fresh grass. 

‘© The Christian and Saracen next sat down together on 
the turf, and produced each the small allowance of store 


which they carried for their own refreshment. Yet, ere . 


they severally proceeded to their scanty meal, they eyed 
each other with that curiosity which the close and doubt- 
ful conflict in which they had been so lately engaged was 
calculated to inspire. Each was desirous to measure the 
strength, and form some estimate of the character, of an 
adversary so formidable ; and each was compelled to ace 
knowledge, that had he fallen in the conflict, it had been 
by a noble hand. 

‘¢‘The champions formed a striking contrast to each 
other in person and features, and might have formed no 
inaccurate representatives of their different nations. The 
Frank seemed a powerful man, built after the ancient 
Gothic cast of form, with brown hair, which, on the remo- 
val of his helmet, was seen to curl thick and profusely 
over his head. His features had acquired, from the hot 
climate, a hue much darker than those parts of his neck 
which were less frequently exposed to view, or than 
was warranted by his full and well opened blue eye, the 
colour of his hair, and of the mustaches which thicklv 


“@ 
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shaded his — lip, while his chin was carefully divested | 
aft 


of beard, after the Norman fashion. His nose was Gre- 
cian and well formed; his mouth a little large in . 
tion, but filled with well-set, strong, and beautiful white 
teeth ; his head small, and set upon the neck with much 
grace. His age could not ex thirty, but if the effects 
of toil and climate were allowed for, might be three or 


four years under that period. His form was tall, power- | 


ful, and athletic, like that of a man whose strength might, 
in latter life, become unwieldy, but which was hitherto 


united with lightness and activity. His hands, when he | 


withdrew the mailed gloves, were long, fair, and well 
portioned; the wrist- 


nes peculiarly large and strong; © 
Tad the arms themecives remarkably. eall-dhaped sod 1 
brawny. A military hardihood, and careless frankness of 
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characterized his language and his motions; 
and his voice had the tone of one more accustomed to 
command than to obey, and who was in the habit of ex- 
pressing his sentiments aloud and boldly, wherever he 
was called upon to announce them. an 

¢¢ The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking con- 
trast with the western crusader. His stature was indeed 
above the middle size, but he was at least three inches 
shorter than the European, whose size approached the gi- 

antic. His slender limbs, and long spare hands and arms, 
though well proportioned to his person, and suited to the 
style of his countenance, did not at first aspect promise 
the display of vigour and elasticity which the Emir had 
lately exhibited. But on looking more closely, his limbs, 
where exposed to view, seemed divested of all that was 
fleshy or cumbersome ; so that nothing being left but bone, 
brawn, and sinew, it was a frame fitted for exertion and 
fatigue, far beyond that of a bulky champion, whose 
streneth and size are counterbalanced by weight, and who 
is eabeusted by his own exertions. The countenance of 
the Saracen naturally bore a general national resemblance 
to the eastern tribe from whom he descended, and was as 
unlike as possible to the exaggerated terms in which the 
minstrels of the day were wont to represent the infidel 
champions, and the fabulous description which a sister art 
still presents upon sign-posts. His features were small, 
well-formed, and delicate, though deeply embrowned by 
the eastern sun, and terminated by a flowing and curled 
black beard, which seemed trimmed with peculiar care. 
The nose was straight and regular, the eyes keen, deep- 
set, black, and glowing, and his teeth equalled ‘in beauty 
the ivory of his deserts. The ~— and proportions of 
the Saracen, in short, stretched on the turf near to his 
powerful antagonist, might have been compared to his 
sheeny and crescent-formed sabre, with its narrow and 
light, but bright and keen Damascus blade, contrasted 
with the long and ponderous Gothic war-sword which was 
flung unbuckled on the same sod. The Emir was in the 
very flower of his age, and might perhaps have been termed 
eminently beautiful, but for the narrowness of his forehead, 
and something of too much thinness and sharpness of 
feature, or at least what seemed such in an European esti- 
mate of beauty.” 


The Naturalist’s Diary. 
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[From Time's Telescope.} 

Awake! awake! the flowers unfold, 
And tremble bright in the sun, 

And the river shines a lake of gold, 
For the young day has begun. 

The air is blithe, and the sky is blue, 
And the lark, on lightsome wings, 

From bushes that sparkle rich with dew, 

6 To heaven her matin sings. 

Then awake, awake, while music’s note 
Now bids thee sleep to shun; 

Light zephyrs of fragrance round thee float, 
For the young day has begun. 


I’ve wandered o’er yon field of light, 
Where daisies wildly spring, 

And traced the spot where fays of night 
Flew round on elfin wing: 

And I’ve watched the sudden darting beam 
Make gold the field of grain, 

Until clouds obscured the passing gleam, 
And all frowned dark again. 

Then awake, awake, each warbling bird 
Now hails the dawning sun; 

Labour’s enlivening song is heard,— 
For the young day has begun. 


Is there to Contemplation given 
An hour like this one, 

When twilight’s starless mantle’s riven 
By the uprising sun? 

When feathered warblers fleet awake, 
His breaking beams to see, 

And hill and grove, and bush and brake, 
Are filled with melody? 

Then awake, awake, all seem to chide 
Thy sleep, as round they run; 

The glories of heaven lie far and wide,— 
For the young day has begnn. 


These ballad stanzas (says the author) were addressed 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PERVERTED INSTINCT. 


as this, and still courted a ‘a little more sloth—a little 
more slumber,” we believe that he will ever remain in- 
sensible to the beauties of that original picture of which 
the poet has produced so exquisite a copy: he will still 
consume in sleep those hours which might have been 
usefully devoted to study or recreation—to an acquaintance 
with the beauties and wonders of Nature ; and, above all, 
to the offering up of his morning devotions at thé shrine 
of Nature’s God. 
The feathered tribe can chaunt their lays, 
And hymn their great Creator’s praise; 
But man, for whom on every thorn 
The daylight falls, till close of even, 
Ungrateful views each sun-bright morn, 
Nor whispers forth a prayer to heaven. 
It is not, however, the morning alone which commands 
our admiration ; noon, at this season, has its beauties and 
its attractions. ‘There is no part of a Summer’s day in the 
country (observes Dr. Drake) more delightful, perhaps, 
to the contemplative man, than are its noontide hours, 
provided the fervency which usually attends upon them 
be sufficiently attempered by the grateful contrast of pro- 
tecting shade. All nature, indeed, seems at this sultry 
season sunk in lassitude and repose, and an universal 
stillness reigns around, evea deep as that which waits upon 
the noon of night. It is then we fly to woods, to waters, 
and to caves, whuse comparative coolness, whilst it breathes 
a delicious balm through every nerve, singularly disposes 
the mind, not only to the full enjoyment of the scenery 
itself which secludes us from the blaze of day, but to the 
indulgence of those trains and associations of thought 
which spring from, and luxurate in, the realms of fancy 
and meditation. 
O Nature! lovely Nature! thou canst give 
Delight thyself a thousand ways, and lend 
To every object charms! With thee, even books 
A higher relish gain. The poet's lay 
Grows sweeter in the shade of wavy woods, 
Or lulling lapse of crystal stream beside ; 
Dim umbrage lends to philosophic lore 
Severer thought; and Meditation leads 
Her pupil Wisdom to the green resort 
Of solemn silence, her inspiring school. 
All is vigour and activity in the vegetable kingdom in 
this month, and the most patient observer of Nature is 
almost bewildered by the countless profusion of interesting 
objects. The garden affords many gay inmates, as lilies, 
convolvuluses, pinks, and carnations; and marigolds, and 
poppies of various colours, which are now in blossom. 
Speedwell (veronica y is in perfection ; and when there are 
two varicties of it, the towering alternate spikes of white 
and purple form a pretty contrast with the deep yellow of 
the lofty great flowering solidago, or golden rod; both 
plants being highly ornamental to garden borders. To- 
wards the middle of the month, the spiked willow, hyssop, 
and the bell-flower (campanula) have their flowers full 
blown. The Virginian sumach now exhibits its scarlet 
tufts of flowers upon its bright green circles of leaves. 
The berries of the mountain ash turn red. Lavender and 
jessamine are now in blossom. 
ON THE INDIAN JASMINE FLOWER. 
How lovely the Jasmine flower 
Blooms far from man’s observing eyes, 
And having lived its little hour, 
There withers, there sequestered dies. 
Though faded, yet ‘tis not forgot : 
A rich perfume, that Time can't sever, 
Lingers in that unfriended spot, 
And decks the Jasmine’s grave for ever. 
Thus, thus should Man, who seeks to soar 
On Learning’s wing to Fame’s bright sky, 
Far from his fellows seek thet lore, 
Unheeded live, sequestered die. 
Thus, like the Jasmine, when he’s fled, 
Fame’s rich perfume will ever keep 
Ling’ring around the faded dead, 
As saints that watch some infant’s sleep. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—When we consider attentively the various combi- 





to a friend who was not an early riser; and we would fain 


hope that they had the effect of making him one; for, if, ally termed brute animals, 
he **turned a deaf ear” to such a spirit-stirring invitation | and subsistence, and for that of their offspring, we can 


nations of action arising from the efforts of what are usu- 


to provide for their own safety 


| hardly shut our eyes to the conviction, that in many in- 
stances there appear symptoms of something bearing a 
strong resemblance to ratiocination. Even amongst in- 
sects, traces may be found of that free intellectual power 
which can regulate present action by impressions of past 
experience, and by a foresight of possible future conse- 
quences. 

Arachne, who in hall or kitchen spreads 

Her disembowelled web, obvious to vagrant files;— 
Who can sufficiently appreciate the labours of this saya- 
cious creature, or the dexterity with which she carries on 
her sanguinary trade ?—There is a curious species of wasp 
that provides and prepares caterpillars for the future vo- 
racity of her yet unhatched progeny. The little emmet, 
who raises such formidable strong-holds, when her citadel 
is destroyed, rallies the scattered millions of indefatigable 
industry, bears away, with toilsome valour, the embryo 
hopes of the republic in the very face of danger, and, with 
unshaken fortitude, repairs or rebuilds her ruined fortress. 
All these seem deliberately te employ adequate means for 
the obtaining a desired and foreseen end. If we pursue this 
argument through the whole range of animated nature, 
we shall find incontrovertible evidence of the power of 
adapting the means to the end, and of changing, witi ad. 
mirable ingenuity, the whole system of operation, in com- 
pliance with circumstances of time, place, facility, or ob- 
struction. In nothing is this capability of change more 
observable than in the difference between wild animals 
and those dependant on human protection. Then is the 
free course of nature most interrupted when man invades 
her peculiar province, and makes unwilling, sullen cap- 
tives of her proud denizens. ‘* The human being that is 
made a slave loses half his worth.” Even the very brute 
suffers degradation by the loss of liberty: of this the hog 
is a very prominent instance. How different is the wild 
swine from that disgusting type of intemperance and sen- 
suality which we behold in the same animal when taken 
into the tutelage and under the inspection of man! In 
this latter state the sow is often known to overlay her 
young; nay, sometimes to devour them ;—sad proofs of the 
horrid effects of gluttony and intoxication even amongst 
brutes! What dreadful influence has bad example! The 
cat, in a state of servitude, is also guilty of destroying her 
kittens; but, with her, these unnatural deviations rarely 
occur. 
However the mere animal kingdom may suffer by man’s 
encroachments, we are, probably, their debtors in many 
branches of useful knowledge. The practice of medicine 
is said to have been enriched with a very useful hint from 
the ibis, an Egyptian bird. The art of swimming is said 
to owe its origin to the frog; and, with equal justice, 
must we not ascribe various discoveries in melody and the 
enchanting science of singing in parts, to our fur-clad 
warblers? It is plain, from the borrewed names of many 
foreign professors, that they adopt or imitate the style of 
feathered or furred originals; as Cherub-im, Rosignol-i, 
Passer-ini, ‘Cat-alani, with a long list of elli’s and ini’s 
chearing and illuminating, from time to time, the sombre 
atmosphere of our cloudy country. May not the superex- 
cellence of the last of these vocalists in particular, be attri- 
buted, in a great degree, to the magic of a name which 
bespeaks an incredible variety of intonation? What mid- 
night enjoyments are there not in store for the happy ears 
of those amateurs who are so fortunate as to be awake at 
certain seasons of the year, when the aspiring and inspired 
tabbies, on their house-top orchestre, agree to devote them- 
selves, tooth and nail, to the service of their proper com.. 
monweal and the delight of the surrounding neighbour. 
hood ; uniting to exert their utmost skill, with ineffable glee 
in the duet, quartet, quintet, et cetera, et cetera! Yet amid 
these serio-comic serenades and lugubrious experiments in 
harmony, with occasional furious conflicts of amative war- 
fare, no animal (generally speaking) can be more distin. 
guished than the domestic cat for philoprogenitiveness® 
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—none can be more careful in selecting a safe retreat for 
her little ones, or in removing them when disturbed ; but, 
certainly, never before did any member of the feline com- 
munity make choice of so effectual a method of placing 
her young in security, as the individual I have now 
to speak of.—A short time since, a labourer, ditching, 
at Dukinfield, in Cheshire, perceived a favourite cat be- 
longing to his employer, with a kitten in her mouth. 
This common circumstance became very extraordinary, 
from her directing her course to a pool of water, where, to 
his utter astonishment, she deposited the little object of 
her parental solicitude, wading for that purpose as far as 
she could with safety to herself. The man immediately 
went to the house, and related the strange fact to the fa- 
mily, some of whom accompanied him back to the water, 
there witnessing the repetition of this incomprehensible 
movement, until the cat had actually disposed of the whole 
of her kittens in the same manner. This misguided 
mother had seen several of her former litters made away 
in the same pond, and had so repeatedly followed her be- 
loved offspring to their watery grave, that it seemed to be 
estnblished in her memory as their regular and natural 
destiny. 

Death and destruction so familiar, 

That Tabby did but smile when she beheld 

Her infants quartered” on the water nymphs. 

1 am inclined to think that there is more in the idea of 
soul in brutes **than our philosophy dreams of,’ and 
some of my friends go 80 far as to suppose the said gri- 
malkin capable, in a certain degree, of acting upon the 
theory of political economy, and, being the fireside inmate 
of a studious family, to have considerably improved her 
natural gifts, by hearing discussions on the multifarious 
topics connected with that abstruse science. 

It is not easy to determine whether puss had or had not 
seared her maternal feelings by the study of Malthus, and 
his co-labourers, but it is plain that her owners were ac- 
tuated by the old sweeping maxim of ‘keeping no more 
cats than will catch mice,” and with sound reason too ; for 
though cats are a productive class, while the propagation of 
mice proceeds in an increasing ratio, co 94 to supply both 
cmployment and subsistence, yet as the feline population 
has a tendency to increase in a far more rapid proportion 
than their minute supply, and as it would be a gross mis- 
application of capital either to maintain them idle, or to 
supply the deficiency, by promoting the prolification of the 
little insidious enemies of household integrity, it is there- 
tore absolutely necessary to check, by the most effectual 
methods, the evils which must arise from the too quick 
spread of an unproductive generation of rapacious and 
ermined mousers. C. COTTON. 

Denton, May 26, 1825. 


Correspondence. 


(sae A NOTRE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
MECHANICS AND APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
—<—_ 

TO THK EDITOR 

$ix,—In Mr. Brougham's recent pamphlet, on general 
education, he speaks of a superior plan for the expeditious 
exchange of books, adopted, if I mistake not, (for I have 
not the pamphlet at hand,) by the conductors of the Li- 
verpool Nec anics and Apprentices’ Library. As it is 
desirable in the formation of an institution to commence 
on the best method, the writer (who is en with some 
others in modelling a new library) would feel happy to 
ve made acquainted with the plan alluded to. Perhaps 
yon, Sir, may be able to communicate the requisite in- 
formation in your answers to correspondents But, if 
not, you will oblige me by publishing this note, that the 
librarian, or some other r of the institution, may 
have ap opportunity of replying to it through the medium 
of the Kulcidoscope. If one of those gentlemen wuld 
have the — to transmit to your publication the par- 
ticulars of their plan, it might, as the Kaleidos.ope is so 
extensively dented, be of service to many others as 
well as to myself and friends.—I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

June 29, 1825. ARCUS. 
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The Drama. 


THE THEATRE. 


i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—Romeo and Juliet was produced here, for the 
first time this season, on Wednesday last. It should seem 
the rainy state of the weather latterly has so damped the 
spirits of the play-going part of the community among us, 
as to ‘*drown all remembrance” of the theatre; either 
this, or business, must have been the cause of their ab- 
sence from it. Perhaps business is the cause; for it often 
goes on so swimmingly here, that it absorbs all other con- 
siderations; and pleasure seems not unfrequently to be 

“* In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

Romeo and Juliet was got up (to use the technical phrase) 
most admirably. Mr. C. Kemble appeared as Romeo. 
This gentleman is to my mind the very beau ideal Romeo; 
the very form every young sentimentalist must have pic- 
tured in their ** mind's eye” of that prince of lovers. Mr. 
C. Kemble must stand unrivalled in this character, for 
he is both physically and mentally qualified for it. His 
figure is commanding and graceful, his action and atti- 
tudes beautiful, and, finally, to crown all, he has a clear 
and swect voice. He sustained Romeo throughout in a 
manner which left nothing to be wished for: this is saying 
much, but no more than justice demands. 

Miss Kenneth undertook Juliet, for the first time here, 
and made an excellent second to Mr. Kemble’s Romeo. 
She played with feeling and considerable effect. Her 
readings are correct and often beautiful, and, though her 
powers of expression are as yet comparatively weak, yet 
she is not unfrequently energetic and impress:ve. 

I must not omit noticing the lively, musical, and comic 
melange of ** Brother and Sister” which followed. Mr. 
Bland was Don Silvio; he sang admirably and played 
with considerable spirit. I have two things to complain 
of relative to this gentleman : the first is, too great a pre- 
dilection for ornament in his singing, the second a lack of 
ornament in his habiliment. His custom of neglecting 
costume becomes nightly more obvious: negligence in 
dress is a bad habit.* 

Mrs. Haydn Corri went through Donna Isidora with 
eclat. She sang the beautiful echo song delightfully. I 
cannot possibly pay her a greater compliment than to say 
I was as much- charmed with her acting as ‘her singing. 
She is, and I hope may long continue, an ornament to the 
theatre. N. 

June 80, 1825. 


® This does not apply to him in the character of the hun- 
ter in Der Freischutz. His costume there is of a piece with 
his excellent singing and his appropriate acting.— dit. Kal. 


Fashions for Fulp. 


PROMENADE DreEss.—Pelisse of lilac gros de Naples; 
the collar stiffened, and turned half over; the corsage is 
made full fee and confined by a band and a 
row of lilac silk buttons down the centre of the front and 
back ; the shoulders also have a band, but without buttons. 
The sleeves are en gigot, neatly finished with bands at 
the wrist; the ceinture is rather broad, and ornamented 
behind by two silk frogs of the same colour as the pelisse ; 
a rouleau of the same breadth as the hem, and separated 
by a space of equal width, surrounds the bottom of the 
skirt, which is long and full. Cornette of tulle, with a 
narrow full border. Bonnet of British Leghorn, very 
fine and light; the brim broad and, open, the crown rather 
low, and trimmed with double white crépe lisse edged 
with blue satin, beginning at the bottom of the crown in 
front, and rising across to the top at the back, where it is 
formed into a tasteful bow. Brussels lace veil. Straw- 
colour shoes and gloves; green parasol, lined with pale 
rose tv sarcenet. 

Evenine DreEss.—Dress of jonquil-colour crépe lisse 
over a white satin slip; the corsage made plain, but orna- 
mented in the front and at the back with six perpendicu- 
lar satin rouleaux, rather spproximating at the waist, and 
terminating beneath a white satin band across the top of 

















the bust; small satin orange-leaves are placed directly 





over each rouleau. The sleeves are short and full, and 
have a trimming of folded crépe lisse round the arm, and 
up the centre a wreath of orange-leaves in satin. The 
skirt is ornamented about a third of its depth with three 
satin tucks between each ; orange-leaves in satin are 
placed near, but not to touch ; broad satin sash, with long 
ends fringed, fastened on the left side by a brilliant ame- 
thyst buckle. The hair in large curls, with bows of 
shaded jonqui!-colour gauze ribbon interspersed. Neck- 
lace of graduated umethysts; ear-rings and bracelets to 
suit. Striped gauze fichu, or handkerchief of white and 
eer Long white kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 




















(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~~ | Thermo-| Thermo-| Extreme, State of 
Barometer. meter 6] meter | during the Remarks. 
morning.| noon. Night. | Wind. 
June | 
22 | 29 90; 51 O| 58 O| 46 20 |W.N.W.)Fair. 
23 |29 91] 57 0} 62 20] 53 0|/W.N.W./Cloudy. 
24 | 29 77| 60 O| 67 O| 57 20|W.S.W. |Fair. 
25 | 29 50) 61 20| 64 20] 54 0} S.S.W. |Rain. 
26 | 29 53) 54 O|} 55 20| 50 O Ww. 
27 | 29 54| 55 O| 57 20} 50 O/W.S.W. |Rain. 
28 !29 53 57 O| 60 O| 50 20! E.S.E. |Cloudy. 








Sie HANDKERCHIEFS, FANS, &c. made by 
vin age iu Distress. Some Spanish Mili Officers, 
compelled to absent themselves from their Native country, 
by the peculiar circumstances of the times, take the liberty 
to announce to the liberal inhabitants of Liverpool, that they 
have on sale, at their Lodgings, No. 54, Pirr-strext, an As- 
sortment of beautiful SILK NET HANDKERCHIEFS, of 
various colours and patterns; also, a variety of FANS, all of 
their own manufacture. 
aeeL bere also to offer to the Public a valuable and rare 
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CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT KALEIDOSCOPE: 
The Crusaders, critique and Aappentions and Mechanics 
rar 








extracts, es, 

Pepys’ memoirs, continued, [Hints for Public Speaking, 

| Junius overed, Chess, Anecdotes, ons, 
Liverpool Theatre, Song and Music, 
Owen Roberts’ Voyages and|Poetry—The Bloody Vest, 

ravels, Naturalist’s Diary, July, 
Essay on Spanish Literature, |White Swallow. 

on Animal Instinct, 
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To Correspondents. 


APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LiBRARY.—We can assure Arcus 
that we have the prosperity ef these institutions so much 
at heart that no apology is requisite on the part of those 
(and they are nota few, we assure him) who seek from us 
any information on the subject which it is in our power to 
communicate. ‘The mode of registering the names of the 
readers, and of the books they receive and return, as well 
as every other part of the economy observed in the manage- 
ment of the Liverpool Apprentices and Mechanics’ Library 
are, as our correspondent has been informed, very complete, 
and do great credit to Mr>Walker, the librarian, who will 
feel much pleasure in explaining them in detail to any per- 
son whose object in making such inquiries is to promote 
similar institutions. 

Crusapes.—We thank an anonymous friend for his interest- 
ing communication, which is reserved for next week. Itis 
not, as he observes, at all too long. 

Tus CRUSADERS AND Pepys’ Memoins.—The copious extracts 
we have given from the Crusaders and Pepys’ Memoirs must 
be our apology for deferring, for a week or two, some com- 
munications, to the insertion of which we are pledged. In 
providing articles such as we have mentioned, a caterer for 
the public must especially bear in mind the adage about 
“ striking while the iron is hot.” 

Tue VererRAN Saitor.—The attention of the public, and 
especially of our townsmen, is solicited to Owen Roberts's 
narrative, part of which is given in hisown words, ina pre- 
ceding columh. If some interest were made in @ proper 
quarter, it is our opinion that something liberal might be 
obtained from the Select Vestry for this blind and desti- 
tute creature, without separating him from his wife, who 
is his only stay and comfort. The narrative will be con- 
cluded in our next. : 

Nathan and an Adventurer shall be immediately attended to. 

METEOROLOGY.—We shall examine the tables with which we 
have been favoured by Mr. J. Gregson. 

VantTRILoguism.—The note of 4 Subscriber shall positively 
have a place next week. 

Cornporats Mortro.—We shall, in our next publication, em. 
deavour to give a solution to the query of 7. S. 
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